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ABSTRACT 

The purpose of this study was to find out what middle 
school principals and teachers were doing to increase parental 
participation. The incerview survey method was used and the 
instrument included questions eliciting demographic data about the 
schools and open-ended questions to identify methods used by the 
schools to increase parental support and participation. Twenty urban, 
suburban, and rural middle school sites in Northern California and 
Western Texas were studied. No inner city schools were included in 
the sample. The school sizes v/ere varied, ranging from a low of 120 
students with a faculty of 7, to a high of 1,080 students with a 
faculty of 60. Students were from wide socioeconomic levels and from 
diverse ethnic backgrounds. Results showed that parent participation 
is encouraged by improving the communication through various methods 
like parent teacher organizations, school councils or boards, special 
events, parent conferences, voice-mail, homework hotlines, and 
newsletters. Most principals perceived that parenting skills programs . 
were not successful in encouraging parental involvement. The study 
results showed that parents had some indirect influence on school 
governance. It can be implied from the study results that parents are 
involved when their children are part of the activity. A list of 15 
references and the interview questionnaire are included. (WP) 
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Encouraging Meaningful Parent and Family Participation: 

A Survey of Parent Involvement Practices 
In California and TeJcas 
by 

Eileen G. Cotton and George A. Mann 
Introduction and Rationale 

Schools must seek and find ways to increase the participation of parents in 
their children's education. Educators have recently recogirized that without the 
support of parents, students do not achieve at acceptable levels (Walberg, 1984). It is 
now recognized that schools will be successful only to the degree that they are 
successful in involving parents in the education endeavors of their children. 

While current educational theorists and researchers have focused attention 
on the effects of parental involvement upon improving schools and student 
achievement, the relationship has been recognized for decades. Early writers such as 
McMillen (1919) and Butterworth (1928) stressed the importance of parental 
participation in improving the education of young children. Recently, theorists and 
researchers have renewed interest in the effects of parental involvement upon older 
children's academic performance. G. Epstein (1984), Walberg (1984), and J. Epstein 
(1991) reported that parent and family involvement is critically important to the 
academic success of students throughout all of their educational careers. 

Parental and family involvement appears to be especially important to 
students during the middle school years. Roach, Bell and Salmeri (1989-1990) stated 
that "...it is of vital importance that teachers and parents cooperate in order to assist 
the adolescent in the journey toward maturity" (pg. 15). While educators now 
recognize that it is imperative for schools to find ways to increase parental and 
family involvement in children's education, they are unsure as to the most effective 
ways of doing so. 
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Even more basic questions concerning the nature and quality of parental 
involvement are now being asked by middle school educators. Does one type of 
parental involvement affect a child^s academic performance more than other forms 
of involvement? What type of parental involvement do schools want? How can 
schools effectively encourage parental involvement in children's educational 
pursuits? Questions such as these were examined by Vandegrift and Greene (1992). 
Their inquiry began with an examination of significant elements of parental 
involvement in order to define it operationally. They concluded that effective 
parental involvement requires that parents both support and participate in their 
children's education. The following matrix illustrates four differing interactions 
possible for the two variables of support and participation which determines 
parental involvement using the Vandegrift and Greene rubric. 

Four Types of Parents (Vandegrift & Greene, 1992, p. 58) 



Type 1 

+ Supportive of child (i.e., often 
encourages) 

+ Active participant (i.e., helps child 
with homework) 


Type 2 

- Not supportive of child (i.e., ignores 
child) 

+ Active participant (i.e., comes if food is 
provided) 


Type 3 

+ Supportive of child (i.e., cares for well- 
being) 

- Inactive participant (i.e., rarely comes 
to school activities) 


Type 4 

- Not supportive of child (i.e., is abusive) 

- Inactive participant (i.e., no 
communication with school 



Ideally, all parents belong to Type 1, and would therefore support their 
children's educational endeavors and demonstrate this support with their active 
participation. When this occurs, there is an overall improvement in the schools 
(Vandegrift and Greene, 1992). Therefore, it appears to be imperative for schools to 
find ways to enhance parents' support of and participation in their children's 
academic endeavors as a primary means of improving the school and their 
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children's academic perfonnance. School improvement, however, is not limited to 
increased students achievement scores. 

Chapman (1991) reminded educators to examine "multiple outcomes, not 
just scores on an achievement test" (pg. 358) when assessing the quality of a school. 
Outcomes such as improved attendance, higher marks on report cards, and/ or 
reduced discipline problems indicate effective school programs. Another significant 
outcome that is associated with effective schools and parental concern and support 
of children's academic programs is an increase in the number of parents who visit 
the school seeking ways to participate. When these outcomes are impacted by 
parental participation, individual students will demonstrate higher achievement. 

As Solomon (1991) stated, "and student can be more successful if schools link 
comprehensive parent involvement programs to curricula and to teaching and 
learning" (pg. 362). 

Many contemporary theorists and researchers are attempting to identify and 
assess the effectiveness of specific methods that can be employed by schools to 
increase parental support and participation. Epstein (1991), Davies (1991), Chapman 
(1991), D'Angelo & Adler (1991), and Uebbing & Cooper (1992) have focused their 
attention to identifying and assessing the quality of methods designed to enhance 
parental support and participation in their children's schools and education. Their 
findings have been reported in journals and in meetings of learned societies. 
Additionally, many states have recognized the need to foster parental support and 
participation in children's schools and education. The states have created guidelines 
and initiatives designed to enhance parental support and participation. Reports of 
the various states efforts in their areas were made available to middle schools 
educators by writers such as Solomon (1991), Nardine and Morris (1991), Chrispeels 
(1991), Warner (1991), Davies (1991) and Chapman (1991). While the information 
about methods of increasing parental support and participation is available to 
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middle school educators, has it been used and how effective do practitioners believe 
the methods to be? 

Methodology 

The purpose of the study is to determine what middle school principals and 
teachei s are doing to increase parent support and participation and how effective 
those methods are perceived to be. Twenty middle schools in the states of California 
and Texas were selected to be studied from rural and urban locations. The schools 
studied in the project served students who came from a wide range of 
socioeconomic levels and from diverse ethnic backgroimds. 

The interview survey instrument (see Appendix A) was designed for the 
study. The instrument included provisions to gather demographic data for the 
surveyed schools and to provide opportunities for participants to respond to open- 
ended questions structured to identify methods used by their schools to increase 
parental support and participation. The questions were derived from J. Epstein's 
(1987) five functions of parental involvement programs and the California State 
Task Force on Parent Involvement reported by Solomon (1991). The instrument 
was structured to limit the length of the personal or telephone interview to a 
duration of approximately fifteen minutes. To achieve this, questions were basically 
limited to those focusing upon communications, parenting and governance. 

Initial contact was made with each participating school by calling the secretary 
at each school site. After a brief introduction, an appointment was made for the 
interviewer to talk with the person in each school knowledgeable about the school's 
parent involvement program. In most cases the researcher was directed to either 
the principal or the counselor. A telephone interview was sclreduled with that 
contact person for each school. The interview consisted of a brief description of the 
research project and rapport building time followed by a scripted interview. The 
scripted interview required each contact person to respond to the open-ended items 
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on the questionnaire describing current practices related to the topic of concern and 
the interviewer to record those responses. Care was taken to gain clarification to any 
response that was not totally understood by the interviewer. These interviews were 
conducted in September, 1994. Data gathered from the interview were compiled, 
classified and analyzed using descriptive statistics. 

The Results 

A total of 20 school sites from Northern California and Western Texas were 
studied in this project. The schools were of varied sizes, ranging from a low of 120 
students with a faculty of seven, to a high of 1080 students with a faculty of 60. The 
schools represented urban, suburban and rural populations. There were no inner 
city schools included in the sample. The typical school surveyed was suburban with 
about 615 students, 33 teachers and a pupil teacher ration of 18.6 to one. This typical 
school had an ethnic population roughly representative of similar schools across the 
nation with the exception of a significantly higher Mexican-American student body. 
Category 1: Communication 

Most schools (90%) had a parent-teacher organization, and it had many 
names ranging from Parent-Teacher-Student Group, Booster Club, Dad's Club, 
Home-School Club, to Parent Teacher Association or PTA. One school had a Dad's 
Club as well as a Booster Club. Parent involvement in the formal parent-teacher 
organization varied. Some schools had many people pay membership dues while 
few parents attended meetings, others had few people pay membership dues yet 
those few parents attended meetings. Generally, smaller schools had informal 
communication networks that negated the need for a formal group where larger 
schools had a formal group. 

The main purpose of the parent-teacher organization was threefold: (1) to 
raise funds for school activities, ecology /environmental or other camps, awards 
and rewards for students, needy students, and electronic equipment for classrooms 
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(video recorders, computers); (2) to host or sponsor activities such as holiday 
carnivals, dances, fashion shows, jog-a-thons and walk-a-thons, pancake breakfasts, 
family picnics, and field trips; and (3) provide leadership for newsletters, textbook 
selection, teacher selection and adnrdnistrator selection. Book fairs, science fairs, and 
art fairs are planned and implemented by these active parents. Oftentimes, parent- 
teacher organizations have parents who assist in coaching sports and provide 
transportation to sporting events and field trips. These crganizations have 
developed a variety of offerings to entice parents to become active participants in the 
middle school community. Some of these are a Medieval Festival or Feast for 
seventh grade students, History Day for all. Writer's Tea for interested students and 
parents. Math Steeple Chase (with 100 stations), and a Family Picnic Day. 

Parent participation is also encouraged in other ways. Many schools (60%) 
have a School Site Council or School Improvement Board that is separate from 
parent-teacher type organization. Through these councils or boards, programs and 
activities are planned to keep open lines of communication between home and 
school. Curriculum is discussed, especially in reference to restructuring middle 
schools. Each of these programs appears to make the school a more accessible place 
where parents have importance. 

To get parents acquainted with teachers and the school, every principal 
reported a Back to School Night or Orientation Night that was open to all parents. 
The purposes,, while stated differemly, was a way for parents to meet their children's 
teachers, to understand their children's new middle school schedule, and to show 
that the school was a safe place where communication was possible. In addition, an 
Open House was held during the spring of each year as a culminating activity 
showcasing the students' work. 

Parent conferences were mentioned by 70% of the principals questioned. 
Some schools provided time during the day for parents and teachers to talk about 
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student progress, others provided special evening hours in order to accommodate 
parents who work, and one school even provided language support in both English 
and Spanish. 

To let parents have more contact with teachers, many of the schools have 
provided direct telephone lines into every classroom. Most of the schools have 
some type of homework notification system (voice-mail; homework hot line; 
formal assignment book to be signed by parents on a regular basis; monthly 
newsletter with notification of all homework assignments; and required course 
outlines from every teacher with homework highlighted). In addition, 90% of the 
schools have a newsletter that is sent out regularly either once or twice a month. 

One school had a weekly newsletter! In a few cases the newsletter is sponsored by 
the parent-teacher organization, but more often it is sponsored by the school. 

In addition, one school gave each parent a list of their children's teachers with 
phone numbers and times to call, asking parents to call and letting the teachers be 
available. One school sends home progress reports every two weeks. The reports 
have to be signed by parents and returned to the school. According to the principal 
of this school, he is "aggressive". He wants his parents involved and he will do just 
about anything it takes to get all parents to be active participants in the school. 
According to him, he will "visit every parent if it is what is needed to do!" 

Category 2: Parenting Skills 

Two questions were structured to gain information about parenting. One 
dealt with school activities the other with parenting skills. While every principal 
said this was an important aspect of his or her parent involvement program, there 
was little enthusiasm. The principals stated that oftentimes a class would be held at 
the school site for parents and few parents would attend. Because of lack of 
attendance, the classes are offered less frequently than in previous years. When 
asked if there would have any parenting classes this year one principal replied 
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"NO!" He . .hated to give a party and have no one show up." About 50% of the 
principals questioned stated there were classes at a higher level (i.e., the district or 
county) for parenting, but the school site did not sponsor such classes. The school 
advertised the district sponsored classes in the newsletter. These district sponsored 
classes were held away frona the local school site front one time to four times a year. 

Some schools are successful in this area, however. A small percentage of 
schools offered programs to parents on teen pregnancy prevention, AIDS awareness, 
gang awareness, conflict resolution and family life. One school presented the 
"Capable People" workshop and the principal boasted maximum attendance each 
time it was offered. The workshop is offered eight times a year to twenty-five 
parents, and it is "sold out" each time. This school also has an elaborate voice 
mail /homework hot line system where parents can leave a message for any teacher 
at the school as well as find out homework. And, if the parent should be put on 
hold, the "hold message" relates to something that was taught during the last 
"Capable People" workshop. The message is changed regularly and parents call the 
hotline to hear the new message. 

Category 3; Governance 

The last category dealt with parent involvement in the governance of the 
school. The researchers tried to determine if parents were involved in any decision 
making at the school site. 

At first, every principal responded that parents were not involved with the 
governance of the school. However, when they were probed for more information, 
75% of the principals remarked that the parents did have some indirect influence on 
school governance. One school principal said parents "helped to decide what 
courses were taught," yet 95% of the principals said parents were not involved with 
course or curriculum decisions. Two schools, or 10% of the surveyed schools 
reported that parents were involved in teacher selection committees and 
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administrator selection committees; 25% of the schools had parents serve on 
textbook and library book selection committees; five percent of the schools had 
parents on a restructuring committee and ten percent of the schools had parents on 
a school climate committee or discipline council. Fully 100% of the principals 
interviewed stated that parents were involved through the school board/ the parent- 
teacher organization, the school site committee or the school improvement 
committee/board/council. 

Lastly, principals were asked to respond to the final question; "If you could do 
one thing to improve commimication with parents at your school site, and money 
was not the issue, what would you do?" Some principals had grand plans to change 
the world, while others were quite satisfied with what was happening now. Two of 
the principals interviewed (10%) stated they were very pleased with the 
communication lines they had with parents and they were pleased with the amount 
of parent involvement they had at their school sites. One principal had one small 
concern. She wanted to "have the money to send the newsletter home using the 
mail system and not the student system." One principal wanted to implement "a 
rumor hotline, in order to stop rumors quickly before they blossom out into 
something worse." Several of the principals (15%) stated that they did not want to 
implement voice mail or homework hotline systems because "we are small and 
personal, and we want to stay that way. Personal communication is the best link to 
parents and we want to keep it that way." 

On a larger scale, one principal summed the concerns of many by saying "I 
want all parents to make their children their number one concern in life." Many 
principals made a statement that was similar. One principal felt that parents were 
"tired of parenting by the time their children were teenagers and they just wanted a 
break." For this principal, he wanted a "magic wand" that would bring back their 
(parent) interest again. 
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On a more realistic note, one principal wanted to hire a parent for a full time 
position called "Community Link." This person would be in charge of setting up a 
parents room/ club at the school site where parents would always be welcome. The 
"link" would phone parents or visit parents to keep them informed about their 
children's success at school. The room would have a warm atmosphere, coffee and 
snacks, articles, videos and books on adolescents, and comfortable chairs and tables 
where "talk could be accomplished." 

One principal stated she wanted to "allow parents to be on-campus more. I 
want parents to spend some time at school each quarter." Another principal wanted 
to "open the school during the evenings so parents can use our computers and talk 
to teachers." Thirty percent of the principals stated they wanted to "make the school 
a safe place." They wanted a place where both parents and students felt comfortable. 

Two principals voiced concerns about working parents and lack of time 
parents have to be at school. One wanted to "let the staff have staggered hours to 
allow parents more school access." The other wanted to "have employers give 
parents time off to spend with their children in school." Regarding access to the 
school site, one principal wanted to "have the community college teach courses on 
our school site so parents could learn English or get their GED." With this increased 
access, school would not just be for the middle school child but for everyone in the 
family. 

Conclusions 

This study is only a beginning. Much more information needs to be gathered 
from rural, suburban, and urban schools. Inner city middle schools and very small 
combined middle/ high schools need to be included for a more decisive set of 
results. What can be concluded is that there is parent involvement happening at 
the middle school level. Generally, not every parent is involved. There are some 
Type 3 and 4 parents who are very difficult to involve in the school. 

ERIC 
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From the results, it can be implied that parents are involved when their 
children are part of the activity. Hence Back to School Nights, Open Houses, Parent 
Conferences, Dances, school-wide events like History Day or the Medieval Feast or 
the Jog-A-Thon have much parent support. These events have an impact on every 
child and parents are more apt to be involved. 

Several principals voiced a concern about the psychology of the middle school 
student and his/her feelings about parents. Middle school adolescents seem to be at 
an age where they do not want to have their parents around. One principal 
summed up these statements by saying "these kids weren't born, they were hatched 
at age 13 without any parents at all." Another principal stated "these kids do not 
want to be seen near their parents. One of my jobs is to get their parents involved 
behind the scenes without causing pain on the part of the kids." This might be one 
reason why newsletters are popular. Parents get the information but do not need to 
be on the school site to "embarrass" their children. Parent involvement comes in 
many ways. Sometimes it is more effective to have informed off-campus parents 
who like what the school is doing than inactive parents who do not have access to 
any information at all. 

There does seem to be a small difference in perceptions between small schools 
and larger schools. The small school principals worked within an informal network 
of friends and family while the larger school principals worked within a formal 
network of organizations and councils. Principals from schools of both sizes felt this 
was the "best line of communication for them." 

There is hope for improving parent involvement at the middle school. Programs 
have to be designed that meet parents at their home, workplace and school. When there is 
a person (and a place) at a school where parents can get information about homework or 
events, and give some time and effort, many parents will access it regardless of school size. 
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Appendix A 

Scripted Interview/ Questionnaire 

1. What is the attendance of your school? 

2. How would you classify your school: urban suburban rural 

3. How many teachers are at your school? 

4. What is the ethnic background of students at your school: 

Anglo 

African-American 

Hispanic 

Native American 
Other (please specify) 

5. Is there a parent-teacher organization? 

6. What percentage of school parents are involved in the organization? 

7. What does the organization do for the school? 

8. What does the school do to encourage parent participation inside the 
classroom? 

9. What does the school do to encourage parent participation outside of the 
classroom? 

10. Does the school have a voice mail system for teachers/parents/students? 

11. Does the school have a homework notification system? 

12. What else does the school do to encourage parent participation? 

13. Is there a parent information night about school activities, school programs, 
or school dasses (such as drug prevention, AIDS awareness, etc.)? 

14. Are there classes /session for parents about parenting? 

15. Do parents participate in the governance of the school? 

16. Do parents helps in dedding what courses are to be taught? 

17. Do parents help in deciding what sports are to be emphasized? 

18. Are parents involved in any type of decision making for the school? 

19. If you could do one thing to improve communication with parents at your 
school site, and money was not the issue, what would you do? 




